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Business 


THE level of business in the Fifth District during 

August was probably not much changed irom that 
of July. Cotton mill activity as measured by daily aver- 
age improved somewhat following shut- 
downs of July, but was 6 per cent under last year, and 9 
per cent below the June 1943 level. The August daily 
output of bituminous coal declined one per cent from 
July, but exceeded last year’s level by 8 per cent. Sea- 
sonally adjusted sales of department stores held at the 
July level but gained 6 per cent over last year, June 
employment levels were lower in most states than in the 


Au igust 194 


such as textiles and lumber. While many of the textile 
mills have as many employees, and some more, than last 


year, they have lost many of their skilled workers to other 


industries or the armed services. This has resulted in 
lower productivity and higher costs, which have rendered 
ceiling prices a real impediment to production. Lumber 
industries cannot find workers to cut logs at permissible 
wages, and pleas are being made to farmers to increase 
their cut of pulpwood. 

li tobacco prices in the Old Belt perform in a manner 
similar to prices in the Border, New Bright, and Middle 


earlier months of the vear, but an upward Belts, the season’s average will not reach the 
tendency was exhibited in West Virginia and OPA ceiling level of $41 a hundred this year 
Mary land. Current indications point to a level ROE VICLORY as the latter belts’ average prices through Sep- 
of employment at the present time no better ae nity tember 17 have been respectively "$38. 82, 
than in June, and perhaps not as good. & | unite. $36.75, and $34.65. The outstanding feature 

Based on the deliveries of merchant ton- WAR of the flue- cured tobacco markets this year has 
nage, it is apparent that shipyards were still ¢}{/»/Boxps been a marked increase over last year in the 
expanding their output in August. This ex- _g 2. \ STAMPS prices of lower grades of leaf and little or no 
pansion, however, appears to be due to a better a increase in the better grades. With the fiue- 
development of the “know how” and the at- cured crop short of requirements this year such 


tendant increase in product per man hour, for 
such evidence as is available does not indicate any expan- 
sion in aggregate employment in the District’s yards over 
the past few months. In fact, the annual report of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company says 
that employees at both Newport News and Wilmington 
vards reached their peaks in the early part of 1943 and 
had since declined, as a result of inability to replace em- 
ployees entering the armed services. 
The manpower problem in this District is a critical one, 
particularly as it affects some of the principal industries 


price performance would seem to suggest that 
ceiling prices on finished tobacco products were acting 
as an eff fective overall ceiling on leat tobacco. 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans of +1 
weekly reporting banks increased 13 million between Au- 
gust 18 and September 15, which was nearly three times 
larger than the average seasonal increase experienced in 
a similar period in recent years. Effect of the Third 
War Loan was reflected in the loans to brokers and deal- 
ers in the week ended September 15, when these loans 
increased 6 million, as well as on other loans on sectirities, 
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Average daily 1935-1939=160 
Seasonally adjusted 


ction 
var ded 


nits 
Cott ton a Consumption 
Department Store Sales 
Electric Power Production 
Life Insurance Sales. 
W aolesale Trade—S Lines. 


*Not Seasonally adjusted 
‘Revised 


% Change 


August July June August August 1943 from 
1943 1943 1043 1942 July 43 Aug. 42 
207 1387 191 +8 + 
151 153 110 14 —1 + 
122 139 127 306 —12 —60 
81 52 $3 125 +56 —35 
147 138 161 157 +7 — 6 
206 205 184r 194 0 +06 
215 213 209 188 + 1 +-1+ 
131 136 116 86 —4 +52 
166 175 177 147 —5 +13 
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which rose 5 million in the same week. All other loans, 
where were at their lowest point of the year on September 
38, wer 6 million during the following week and stood 


within 2 million of the year’s best level. 


The increase of 176 million between August 18 and 


September 15 in total demand deposits was duc in large 
part to the increase of 126 million in U. S. government 
deposits and an increase of 25 million ir deposits of 
banks, both of which latter increases were no doubt a 
result of the war loan financing, which had amounted to 
182 miliion by September 15. 


Cotton Textile Situation 


factors currently affccting the cotton 
textile industry in the Fifth District may be related to 
the demand-supply situation in the textile field generally. 
The industry has been attempting to maintain or even 
production in 1943 to meet the undetermined 
demands of the military, lend-lease, and rehabilitation of 
recong uered areas, and at the same time to meet essential 
civilian demands and to maximize the remainder of civilian 
This attempt has, in turn, involved very real 
problems in terms of manpower, machinery, price ceil- 
ings and “contract renegotiations. While much of the 
pertinent data is not available, some of the current infor- 
mation is cited below. 


The primary 


incr ease 


supply. 


DEMAND 


The 1943 demand situation in the cotton textile indus- 
try has been subject to change daily, making is difficult 
to formulate a clear picture of actual demand.- In the 
first place, military demand is not determinable. In 1941, 
military consumption amounted to approximately 20 per 
cent of the 1941 yardage; in 1942 “while no accurate 
summary of military consumption has yet been made avail- 
able—a fair guess would allocate about a third of the 
1942 yardage. to direct and indirect use of the armed 
services.”* Latest estimates for 1943 indicate thirty to 
thirty-five per cent of total production going directly to 
the armed forces. On the basis of a total production of 
cotton goods of 12 biilion square a this would amount 
to between 3.6 and 4.2 billion yards. However, military 
cemand is now a constantly changing variable—with con- 
ogg cancellations of contracts and cutbacks taking 
place. Recent examples are the War Department’s an- 
nouncement of a 50 per cent reduction in scheduled deliv- 
‘vies for three types of cotton fabrics, and previous an- 
nouncements of contract cancellations for cotton duck and 
other items. Thus, on the one hand there are cancella- 
tions and cutbacks, while on the other hand the Army is 
pressing for increased production in certain lines. In 
order to assist the industry to evaluate « demand, there is | 
an apparent need for a clear-cut estimate of military 
needs, particularly i in view of present developments. An 
approach to this estimate may result from the current 
iuventory taking of military procurement agencies as to 
supplies on hand. 

I ibe the military demand, the demand for cotton goods 
for or lend-lease is not readily determined. Trade estimates 
ave varied from 500 million to 1 billion square yards. 
fn addition, the demand for “war aid” to relieve recon- 
quered areas cannot be estimated, since it is based on 
unpredictable pom events. It is impossible to even 
estimate the amount of cotton textiles that will be re- 

juired for rehabilitation in areas such as Greece, France, 
and the Balkans, if relieved of German domina tion. dn 
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‘Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of > New York, 


taly the determining factor appears to be the status of 
the mills in Northern Italy; in the short run italy’ s tex- 
tile needs will add to export demand. In the first six 
months of 1943, WPB indicates that all textile exports 
totalled 295 million yards or 44%4 per cent of total pro- 
duction over the six month period. 

With indefinite military, lend-lease, 
mands, the civilian supply situation is obviously difficul: 
to appraise. Recent developments indicate that for the 
remainder of the war period civilian supply will be much 
larger than anticipated, although there will probably not 
be any substantial increase in the near future. 


and “war aid” de- 


SUPPLY 

In the face of the war-time demand situation, the War 
Production Board requested a further increase of ten per 
cent in the production of cotton goods in 1943; this in- 
crease to be superimposed upon an — ten per cenit 
increase in production in 1942 over 1941. Production in 
1942 amounted to 12,418,160,000 square parts, related to 
a consumption figure of 11,439,000 bales. Trade data and 
WPB figures on pr oduction in 1943 have been consistently 
at variance; the former indicating considerably lower pro- 
duction than indicated in WPB reports, possibly because 
the data are based upon samples. Latest WPB figures 
for the first six months oi 1943 indicate increases in pro- 
duction over last year of cotton yarn but a decline in 
output of cotton fabrics. 

COTTON TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


1945 
Jan.-June Jan.-June Change 
1943 1942 1943 /1942 
(millions) (millions) 

Carded sale yarn (pounds)....... 398.8 393.0 +15 
Combed sale yarn (pounds)....... 148.4 144.1 3.1 
Carded fabrics (linear yards)... 4911.8 4980.0 —l4 
Combed fabrics Qinear yards)... 699.3 735.8 —5.0 
Source: War Production Board 


The above figures however may be misleading, as the 
decline beginning in the second quarter is partly offset in 
the six month aggregate. Cotton consumption figures, 
which normally give a clear indication of the rate of 
production, appear to indicate a drop in production both 
in the Fifth District and in the United States total during 
the first eight months of 1943. ° 

COTTON CONSUMPTION 


FIFTH DISTRICT AND UNITED STATES 
(Thousaads of bales) 


Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
1943 1942 Change 
United States —5.2 
Fifth Districé — 3.4 
North Carolina ......... 
South Caroijina 


However, the above is not an accurate measure of the 


Cotton Textiles, 1933-1943"—Mareh, 1943. 
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nrobable decline in production in 1943; the current rate 
of decline is even greater. In July and August there 
was a sharp decline in cotton consumption in the District 


Jnited States, as the following tabula- 


as well as in the 
tion shows: 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 
(Thousand of bales) 


Aur. Aug. July July 
1943 1942 Change 1943 1942 Change 
925 — 9.0 840 — 15.6 
4038 — 6.0 400 471 —15.1 
223 232 — 3.9 213 254 —i1d.1 
170 183 — 7.1 167 194 — 14.0 
19 23 20 23 


In view of the fact that production, particularly for 
military purposes, currently is concentrated on heavier 
weight fab: rics, the decking in cotton consul nption is even 
more signifcant. Irom the above figures, one might 
expect 2 decline in cotton textile production during 1943. 
However, the decline is likely to take the form of cotton 
consumed rather than yards ‘produced, — 


Additional su pporting evidence of the declining trend 
in cotton textile production may be found in the record 
of spindle activity. For the United States, active epindle 
hours in July totalled 9,885 million, or 14.0 per cent below 
ayear ago. For the District, active spindle hours in July 
tailed 5,464 million, or 10.4 per cent below a year ago. 
The data on spi indle hours also indicates a decrease in 
cid hift operations. Weekly average active spindle 
hours for the United States in July were approximately 
95.3 hours; in the District they were approximately 105.4 
hours. This compares with a weekly average for the 
United States in 1942 of 118.8 hours, almost the equiva- 
lent of three full shifts of forty hours each. 


SPINDLE ACTIVITY 
Active Spindle Hours 
(In millions) 


July June July % change from 


10438 1943 1942 June Year ago 
United States 9,835 10,702 11,484 —T7.5 — 14.0 
Fifth District ..... 5,767 6,096 —10.4 
North Carolina ...... 2,573 2,771 
South Carolina ...... 2,641 2,741 2,901 —5.6 — 0.0 
Virginia 250 255 307 —2.0 — 13.6 


CuRRENT PROBLEMS 


Since there is still a demand tor increased production 
of cotton textiles, quest ion may be raised as to the reasons 
or the indicated probabl le decline in production in 1943. 
They are threefold: (a) manpower shortage, (b) m achin- 


ery deterioration, and, according to opinion in trade cir- 


cles, (c) price ceilings and renegotiations. 


MANPOWER 


The manpower problem takes precedence over all others 
in accounting for the declining trend in cotton iextile pro- 
duction. The Textile World of July 1943 accounts for 
the drop in cotton textile output as “due primarily to man- 
power shortage.’ 


Employment in the cotton textile industry in the United 
States declined steadily through uly 1943, when employ- 
ment was five per cent below that of a year ago. The 
(decline is evidenced in the following table: 


- previous listing of specific tasks. The 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN 
COTTON MANUPACTURES (EXCLUDING SMALL WARS, 
(in thousands) 


1942 1942 Chairs 
504.8 501.9 + 
497.0 607.2 — 2.0 
oe 457.8 508.9 
404.2 608.3 —4.5 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
While no 1943 employment figures in cotton textiles 
1) 


are available for the Distr ict, the pr robability is that there 
has been no decrease, or a very slight increase, in numbers 
employed by mills in the District ee yan with a year 
ago. DB asis for this assumption may be found in a recent 
study of the War Manpower Commission. In their study 
of 585 cotton spinning and weaving plants, the WMC 
findings were as follows: (a) on March 1, 1943, numbers 
employed totalied 507 ‘000, or less than one per cent more 
than a year ago, (b) the northern branch of the industr 

reported a ten per cent decrease from 1942, (c) this de- 
crease was offset by increases in the southern branch, with 
particular reference to South Carolina. 

Undoubtedly the shift into armed service is partly re- 
sponsible for the shortage of manpower. While no exact 
figures are available on the number of men the industry 
has contributed to the armed services, estimates based on 
the reports of 100 mills indicate that by March, 1943, 
one out of every four male employees had already left 
the mill for active war service.* 

However, shortages in manpower may be attributed 
not only to the shiit into the armed service but also to 
the attraction of higher wages in other industries. Aver- 
age weekly earnings in the cotton textile industry are 

1otably below the average of all manufacturing indus- 
sleet weekly earnings in cotton manufactures are only 
hali as high as earnings in a number of the major war 
industries. 

As a result, the average monthly separation rate in the 
cotton textile industry is comparatively high. The latest 
BLS data indicates that in May 1943, total separations in 
the cotton textile industry averaged 7.96 per 100 em- 
ployees, compared with a rate of 6.57 in all manutac- 
turing industries. An even greater differential exists in 
the separation rate of the cotton textile industry and 

other major war industries. In the WMC survey it was 
reported that most of the separations in the cotton tex- 
tile industry were voluntary “quits” due to dissatisfaction 
over wages.* 

With regard to manpowcr inroads by both the draft 
and other industries, Selective Service B uulletin 20 placing 
the manufacture of civilian yarn and cloth on a par with 
military production as “essential” employment, with par- 
ticular reference to regulations governing military defer- 
ments, was of material assistance in slowing down the 
exit of workers? Also, the WMC list of essential activi- 
ties reissued on August 17 classes as essential all “textile 
spinning, weaving, ‘and processing” with the minor ex- 
cepts ion of some fancy fabrics. This appears to be a more 
or less blanket declaration covering the industry as against 
“essential” classi- 


"Wooll, D. G., “Textile Mill Activity Levels Oi." TEX’ 
TEXTILE WORLD, July, 1943, 


WORLD, 
"TEXTILE WORLD, June, 1943. 


July, 1943, p. 65. 


3TEXTILE WORLD, March, 1943. 
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fication, however, it may be noted, primarily aids in pre- 

v the transter ot the Workers to non-war jobs; 
1 - +} 

does not necessarily interrupt the loss of workers to the 


Army. 
As fae the declin 
“AS tor tue aecine 


in Southern | States, the types of operatives lost hz 


in th urd shift Operations, most mar ked 


as been 


an Lack of complementary op- 

eratives in one Gepartment may interfere with the normai 
unctioning of an entire nmi. [his is particularly true 


in the case of skilled operatives and key men, such as 
foremen, are some indications that mulls were noi 


taking full advantage of the WMC; 


Liiere 


ulations permittin iS 


tnem to refuse certificates to employees going 
} 
into pa in ies. How ever, yecause of Te- 


cently revised regulations, the initiative in this respect 
has now passed from employers to the WMC 


rurtner aggravating the manpower 


situation is that of absenteeism and redt iced labor efh- 


Referring th latter the War ower Com- 


mission reports that “there has: been a drastic change in 
the composition of the industry’s work force, which now 


embodies a large ratio of marginal workers, whose lim- 
ited productivity is reflected in the lagging output of the 
industry.” As an example, one fairly “large- size mill 
reports that it is currently employing ten per cent more 
workers and getting thirty per cent less production.’ 
This is admittedly an extreme example; the experience 
of this mill cannot be considered as typical. 


MACHINERY DETERIORATION 

Deterioration of machinery under constant wear is to 
some extent also affecting the output of the cotton textile 
industry. The intensive war-time operation of machinery 
is apparent not only in the record prod. uction figures pre- 
viously cited but also in (a) the relation of active spind- 
lage to spindles in place, and (b) average spindle hours 
per spindle. 

With regard to the former, the Association of Cotton 
Textile pcardied of New York reports that in 1942 “for 
the fi t time in our records, active spindlage for t the year 
‘thin 5 per cent of the number in piace.”* During 
t seven months of 1943, on the average only 3 per 
cent of the number of spindles in place were not active. 

iit he percentage of idle spindles was 


mt. 


In the Fifth District, 
even lower—averaging ‘1 3 per cent from January through 
July, 1 943. 

Although, as noted, third-shift operations are declining 
rapidly, the average spindle hours per spindle in place is 
still considerably above the pre-war level. In the first 
seven months of 1943, spindle hours per spindle in place 
for the Unised States averaged 454 hours per month, as 
against 483 hours per month during the calendar year 
1942. Tlowever, although there was a decline in operat- 
ing hours from last year, activity was well above the 1939 
level of 346 hours per spindle in place. For the District 
in July, the latest ‘month for which data are available, 
spindle hours per spindle in place averaged 467 hours, as 
compared to a monthly average of 352 hours during the 
crop year 


1939-40. 


inte nsive operation nas 


machine equipment of the incustry uncer a sir 
was ill-equi pped to bear since less than four 
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some twenty-three million spindics in piace now represent 
m xdernized equi; manent installed during ast ten years.® 
The consequence J in total num- 

: 


oer of 


as be a 


es in "place both in the Uni 
the Fifth District. Spi 

during 1942 declined from 24,146,130 at th 


the year to 23 845,746, a decline oj 


sharper decrease of 440,362 sj 2 

from January through July, 1943. In the spin- 

Ilae 7 ae rr 171 R241 0G 

dles in place have declined from 11,861,09 begin- 
‘ ‘ 


ning of 1943 to 11,703,266 in July. As pointed out, “it 
saiely assumed that the vanished facilities were in 
a final stage oi obsolescence else the limitless demands ior 
war-time production would have salvaged their contribu- 
tion”? Furthermore, in spite oi 
consequent strain on machinery, only the minimum essen- 
tial replacement has been possil)! le, since textile machinery 
plants for the most part have been converted to prime war 
work. New installations, additions, and replacen yents in 
1942 were only half the volume of 1940 and 1941. 


can be 


Le 
OF perations and 


NEW INSTALLATIONS, ADDITIONS, REPLACEMENTS 
COTTON TEXTILE EQUIPMENT# 


s a result of the cumulative strain on facilities, obso- 
lese ence of existing facilities, and lack of avai 
placements, there was a general curtailment in operation 
of mills early in July of this year tor machinery repairs. 
In this District, sixteen North Carolina mills closed for 
repairs during the first week of July. In addition, indi- 
vidual mills have from time to time shut down sections 
while it is reported that “many have machines perma- 
nently out of operation, employed only as a source of 
spare parts. 2 On this score, however, it may be noted 
hat the continued accessibility of machinery parts for 
maintenan ce and repair has been a hoon to textile plants 
without which their hig! 1 activiiy would have been severely 
curtailed.* This is further corroborated, for “a check-up 
at the Textile Division (WPB) seems to S| 10w that milis 
have always received all the parts they need, that no 4 
ous delays have resulted from nondelivery of parts.” 


Prict CkILINGS AND CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 


Government orders and regulations in the feld of prices 
and production have been of paramount importance ia 
influencing the supply situation, but regulations with re- 
spect to manpower and machinery have also been a factor 
in the textile industry. In this connection it may be 
noted that these regulations may have had a_possibie ad- 
verse effect on supply by their very multiplicity. Aside 
from this, however, the importance of Government action 
was highhg hted in & recent meeting of southern textile 
manufacturers, in which price ceilings and renegotiation 
of contracts were labeled “the number one thr eat to top 
produc 

Price ceilings have undoubtedvy 
production, par 


had a direct effect on 


ticularly with regard to the margin: il or 


high cost producer. As to the nature.of price ceilings. 
the OP: A has contin wed to hold toa Ben of fixed price 


the excel ption of very 


recent regulat ions. 
S01 CIT., of Cotton Textile Mere hants of New York. 
“MOP, CIT., Association of Cotton Textile Merchanis of New York. 


states and in 
United states 
e beginning of * 
1939 1946 1941 1942 
Number of spindles............. $49,416 419,974 449,848 210,456 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, “Ten Years 
of Cotton March, 1643 
\ 
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OF NATIONAL BUOSINESS CONDITIONS 


(Compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


. 


945 (939 (943 


Federal Reserve indexes. Groups are expressed 
in terms of points in the tota] index, Monthly 
figures, latest shown are for August, 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 


1940 


Federal Reserve indexes. Monthly figures, latest 
shown are for August. 


WEMGER GANAS IN LEADING CITIES 


Demand deposits (ad djuste a) exclude U. S. Gov- 
ernment and interbank deposits and collection 


items. Government securities include direct and 
fuaranteed issucs, Wednesday Sgures, laicat shown 
are for Sept. id. 


Industrial activity and war expenditures were maintained in August at a 
high level. Commodity prices showed little change. Retail trade continued in 
large volume. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Output of manufactures and minerals showed little change in August and 
the Board’s seasonally adjusted total index of industrial production remained 
at the July level. Production of durable manufactures increased. Output of 
iron and steel continued to advance and reached the peak levels achieved earlier 
this year. , There were further slight increases in activity at war plants in the 
transportation equipment industries. Output of other durable products showed 
little change. 

Production of nondurable goods declined in August, reflecting further 
decreases in output of textile, leather, and food products. Cotton consumption 
in August was about 15 per cent lower than the same period a year ago and was 
at the lowest level since the beginning of 1941. Leather output has also de- 
clined in recent months and is currently close to prewar levels. Activity at 
meatpacking plants showed the usual seasonal decline in August but preliminary 
figures indicate that output was about one-fifth larger than a year ago. Out- 
put of most other manufactured foods declined somewhat further. Production 
of petroleum, coke, and rubber products continued to advance in August while 
chemical production showed little change. Production of crude petroleum con- 
tinued to rise and in August was in the largest volume on record. Lake ship- 
ments of iron ore likewise reached a record level. Production of coal and 
metals was maintained in large volume. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Department store sales continued large in August and the first half of 
September. Increases during this period were less than seasonal, however, 
following maintenance of sales at a comparatively high level during July. For 
the year to date value of sales at department stores has been about 13 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding period last year, reflecting in part price 
increases. Inventories at department stores have increased in recent months 
and are now somewhat higher than at the beginning of this year, indicating that 
receipts of new merchandise have been in excess of the value of goods sold. 

Total carloadings were maintained in large volume during August and the 
first half of September. Shipments of grain showed a less than seasonal de- 
cline from the peak reached in July and were one-fifth larger than August a 
year ago. 

COMMODITY PRICES 


The general level of wholesale commodity prices continued to show little 
change in August and the early part of September. Prices of lumber and 
newsprint were increased, while prices of fruits and vegetables showed further 
seasonal declines. 

In retail food markets prices of apples and fresh vegetables decreased fur- 
ther from mid-July to mid-August. The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of 
living index declined one-half of one per cent as decreases in foods were partly 
oifsct by small increases in retail prices of other goods and services. 


AGRICULTURE 


General crop prospects declined slightly in August according to official 
reports. The forecast for corn production was raised by 3 per cent to almost 
3 billion bushels, while prospects for other feed crops declined. Production 
of cotton indicated on September 1 was 11.7 million bales as compared with 2 
crop of 12.8 million last season. Milk production in August was estimated to 
be 2 per cent smaller than output a year ago, while marketings of most other, 
livestock products continued in larger volume than last year. 
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MEMGER ALSERVES ANO RCLATEO ITEMS 
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Wednesday figures, latest shown are for Scpt. 15. 


BANK CREDIT 


In mid-September excess reserves of member banks rose sharply to about 
2 billion dollars from the average level of about 1.1 billion which had pre- 
vailed in the latter part of August and early in September. This increase was 
due in part to the fact that the Treasury was making disbursements out of 
temporary borrowing from Reserve Banks on special certificates in anticipation 
of tax collections and receipts from the Third War Loan Drive. It also reflected 
in part a substantial decrease in required reserves at the middle of the month 
when funds from individual and corporate deposits were transferred to Govern- 
ment loan accounts which are not subject to reserve requirements. During the 
four weeks ended September 15 the Reserve System holdings Governmen 
securities increased by about 1 billion dollars in addition to the special certifi- 
cates taken directly from the Treasury. Most of the increase was in the form 
of Treasury bills sold to the Reserve Banks with sellers retaining the option 
to repurchase. Over this four-week period currency in circulation increased 
by about 560 million dollars to a total of 18.8 billion outsianding. 

- In the last two weeks of August and the first week of September, reporting 
member banks in 101 leading cities showed a net decline in security holdings 
as a result of the sale of bilis to the Reserve System. In the week ending Sep- 
tember 15, however, some non-banking holders sold securities to the banks in 
anticipation of purchases during the Drive, and bank holdings also increased 
through repurchase of bills from the Reserve System. 

Commercial loans, which had expanded by 100 million dollars in July and 
August, increased by 250 millions during the week ending September 15. This 
increase in commercial loans was shared by both New York and other reportin 
member banks. In the week ending the 15th, loans to brokers and dealers in 
New York City increased 370 millién dollars, most of which was for purchasin 

nd carrying Government securities, and there was also an increase in loans on 
securities to others. 
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DEPT. STORE SALES... 
ELECTRIC POWER 
EMPLOYMENT, MPG. 
LIFE INS. SALES 
LITUMINGUS COAL PROD. 
BUILDING CONTRACTS 
BUILDING PERMITS 
COTTON CONSUMPTION 
EMPLOYMENT—NON-MFG, 

Bituminous Coal 

Dye ng & Cleaning 
Exec. Serv., D. Cu... 


FURNITURE ORDERS 
PURNITURE SUIPMENTS 
FUN. UNFILLED 
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Preliminary 


FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


(1935-39=100) 
ADJUSTED NOT_ADJUSTED 
July 1943 July 1942! 
change from change from 
July June May July Last Last July June May July Last Last ! 
1943 1943 1043 1942 Mo. Year 1943 1943 1943 1942 Mo. Year 
191 1 185 2 + 8 191 192 74 1 + 8 
205 132r 170 + + 21 144 1st 120 is + 20 | 
215 Oo 2u0 189 + 2 + 13 206 200 156 185 + 3 i3 | 
156 116 114 90 + 17 + Si 128 118 116 $5 + 8 + 51 
153 110 136 145 + 3d + 5 164 114 140 148 + 44 + 1 | 
159 27 103 345 + 9 — 60 146 150 112 366 — 3 — 60 1 
5&2 33 39 o4 — 2 4 53 61 45 18 — 4 
138 161 144 162 — 15 163 17s - ll 1 
159 139 139 135 + 3 135 137 37 131 + #8 
0s 96 938 115 + 2 15 95 95 110 0 — 
12 2 1056 123 0 + 4 126 139 145 130 = 2 + 5 
oe oe 255 242r 244 240 3 2 | 
132 127 118 23 + 4 + 7 126 27 125 117 —- 1 + 8 | 
158 159 169 146 + 165 164 160 158 + 1 + 38 
wee es 186 133 133 135 + 2 + 1 j 
100 108 110 119 + 1 14 liz 2s -- 
137 36 135 120 1 + 10 138 133 lit 2 + 
148 104 — 338 12 140p 131 260 155 + 7 il | 
1386p i34 30 + 1 146 143 146 2 + 2 
566 153 — 44 +106 4384p 561 25 q +107 | 
175 2 — 1 15 173 170 1462 150 15 
200 198 7 + 1 + 14 191 184 1s 166 ae a + 15 
215 207 192 173 + 4 + 24 166 57 162 129 + 32 + 24 
172 179 169 145 - 1 + 19 178 177 165 150 do *% + i9 
133 23 153 + 5 9 2128 124 130 14 a 
254 214 2355 — 2 + 21 247 207 + iv 2 | 


. ast . 
fj 
4 
/ 
7 
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|This policy was adopted in May, 1942, to replace | the 
previous policy ot sliding scale cei ings, in which ceilings 
on cotton goods were tied bo the price Of raw cotton. 

As a result of fixed price ceilings, rising labor costs, 
and with the cost ot raw cotton at a relatively high level, 
the manufacturers’ margin has been narrowed to the point 
where operation is no longer profitable ior maiy nulls. 
This squeeze of manufacturers is traceable to the impact 

fa rising cost structure in relation fixed pn ice 
For exanip! ¢ 1 if the basis of these ceilings is, as contended 
in trade circles, the production costs of low cost mills, the 
efect on the marginal producer is obvious. While this 
effect might possibly be justified in the economy in normal 
times, it must be considered a deterrent to greater pro- 
duction in war-time. Current proposals to remedy the 
declining profit margin include (a) sale of Government- 
owned cotton in order to tA raw material cost and 
(b) re-adoption of a modified slidin gs scale ceilings policy. 

Steps toward the latter appear in the most recent OPA 


regulations, which seem to digre ss somewhat from the 
to hold to u uiform pric on items with 
widely ing prod uction costs, “The 


he determination of a Evider 1ce ‘ol 
this may be found in MPR 438, stating that apparently 
“dollars and cents prices would not be presently practi- 
cable for the industry.”*° 

While the effect of contract renegotiation is less direct 
with regard to the supply of cotton textiles, nevertheless, 
according to the producer, present renegotiation policy is 
not conducive to maximum production in the textile in- 
dustry. The annual report in March 1943 of the Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York states: 


“The effect of renegotiation on the war contracts of 
the industry has been to create uncertain ties which 
may tend to slow up production rather than to stim- 
ulate it. It is also unfortunate that the impact of re- 
negotiation is necessarily heaviest upon those mills 
which do the highest percentage of war production, 
and least upon those which produce mostly for the 
civilian market.’ 


Evidence of the latter is found in numerous cases 
where, when a choice is possible, preference is given to 
civilian outlets. It is reported that such selling is taking 
place largely because the, return from such contracts is 
definitely known and a firm contract may be had. This 
is in contrast to the uncertain return to mills on coiltiaay 

tems. 


my 


fhe primary objection in the cotton textile industry to 


contract renegotiation is that renegotiation appears un- 
necessary due to the character of the industry. The fol- 
lowing resolution by the board of governors of the 
American Manufacturers Association summarizes the po- 
sition of the industry as to renegotiation: 


“Contracts for products‘or goods manufactured from 
raw materials commonly used by the contractor and 
manufactured into classes or types of goods com- 
monly manufactured by the contractor, and upon types 
and classes of machinery and equipment commonly 
used by the contractor for such purposes, and manu- 
factured by the processes generally and commonly 
used by such contractor for such purposes, should 
not be subject to renegotiation. The cost of such 

products or goods are not an unknown quantity and 
can be and are reac dily forecast with responsible 
accuracy by the manufacturer.” 


“JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, August 26, 1943. “NOP. CIT., Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 


Outlook for the Apple Crop 


The commercial apple crop in the Fifth District states 
for the current year was estimated at 10,235,000 bushels as 
af September 1, which is 54 per cent less than the 1942 
crop of 22,077, 000 bushels. If prices offered by apple 
canners can be used as an indication of what growers will 
receive, farmers will receive only 12 per ont less money 
for this year’s crop, which is 54 per cent smaller than last 
year. The commercial crop of apples in 1942 was the 
largest in the District in the past two decades excepi for 
the year 1937 when 25,362,000 bushels were produced. 


COMMERCIAL APPLE PRODUCTION 
Fifth District® 


Production Price 
(000 bu.) $ per bu. 
18,390 
50 
9,01) 
10,548 
1.00 
2: 
1 
1 G1 
72 
1s l 
23 1.05 23,18) 
1 2.005 20,470 


*Md.. Va.. W. Va., and N. C. 

‘Estimate as of September 1. 

11943 price estimate on basis of prices offered to canners. 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


“he business of growing apples in this area has yielded 
erratic results over the last two decades with frosts and 
freezes intervening at all too frequent imervals. How- 
ever, in the period from 1937 through 1942, crop damage 
of one sort or another was at a minimum and a level of 
production substantially above those of many previous 
years resulted, as the accompanying table shows. 

Apples grown for sale in the District have risen at a 
compound rate 2.3 per cent per annum in the period 1922 
to 1943, but the total apple production (last reporied in 
1938) has shown neither an upward nor a downward 
tendency. This means that whereas the commercial crop 
production has been a ee the non-commercial crop 
has been ialling. 


Location or ComMerctat. Propuction 

Commercial apple production is reported for each state 
of the Fifth Federal Reserve District except South Caro- 
lina. The 1939 census of agriculture shows that : apples 
are grown in every county in the states of Maryland, V ‘ir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina, but a relatively 
few counties account for a large part of the production. 
While it is not possible to completely locate the commer- 
cial areas, there were 26 counties in the aforementioned 
states with production fn_excess of 200,000 bushels of 
apples in 1939. Thes@ 26 counties in 1939 produced 


—_, 
| | 
| 
i 
; 
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13,942,012 bushels of apples, which was 59 per cent of 
the total production of the four states. Of these 26 coun- 
ties 16 were in Virginia, 4 in West Virginia, and 3 each in 
Marvy yland wd North Carolina. Twelve counties in the 
District in 1939 produced 10,3: 40,000 bushels, or 44 per 
eadt of the District's total production that year. Of these 
twelve counties one was in Maryland, 8 in Virginia, and 
3 in West Virginia. These counties together’ with their 
production as given in the 1939 census in the order of 


their importance are as follows 


CHIEF APPLE PRODUCING COUNTIES—1939 


™ of 4 
County State Production States’ Total 
(bushels) 

1 Frederick Va. 2,034,317 $.60 
2 Rerkeley W. Va. 1,458,675 6.3 
3 rust Va. 1,261,68 5.4 
H W. Va. 749,185 3.2 
> Va. 3.1 
6 Md. € 2.9 
7 W. Va. é 2.8 
Va. 58% 2.5 
v Va 5s 2.5 
10 Va. 545,103 2.3 
11 Va. 531,589 2.3 
12 Va. 461,031 2.6 
Twelve Counties 10,340,235 43.9 
Total Apple Crop—4 States 23,556,648 100.0 


ia is the outstandin 1g g apple producing state in this 
District, having accounted’ for 50 per cent of the total 
apple production as given by the 1939 census, and for 59 
per cent of the commercial crop in the 5 years 1938-1942. 
West Virginia is the second largest apple producing state 
in the Fifth District, followed in order by North Carolina 
and Maryland, Maryland, however, grows a larger per- 
sentage of the District’s commercial crop than North 
Carolina, as the accompany table shows: 


APPLE PRODUCTION BY STATES 
Fifth District 


Total Commercial 
Production? Cropt 
uso 1938-1942 av. 


of % of 
(000 bu.) Total (eee bu, ) Total 


bn 11,761 he £0 
West Virginia G25 27 4760 23, 

North Carolina 3,396 14 1,034 
23,557 100 19,071 100 


Census of Agriculture—1939. 
3U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The degree of concentration of large scale production 
is more pronounced in Virginia than in the other states 
of the District. There were only three counties in the 
four states during 1939 which Pp roduced more than one 
million bushels each and two of these were in Virginia, 
with the third in West Virginia. Seventy-five per cent of 
Virginia’s apple production was in 16 counties, which 


produced more than 200,000 bushels each. 


g table shows the 1a? production of the 
four states classified hy counties producing (1) over 
200,000 bushels; (2) from 100,00 00 “to 209,000 bushels; 

1 HY 1, +! 
and &) less than 100,000 bushels both in quantity and 
in percentage of the states’ totals. 


The followi: 


APPLE PRODUCTION OF COUNTIES 
BY SIZE OF OUTPUT—1555 
160,056 


Over lo Under 

Counties producing: 205,000 bu. 299.060 ba. 166,600 bu. 
(000) (000) % (600) % 
1,157 474 23 21 
West Virginia ....... 1217 19 
North Carolina ........ 21 1,615 30 49 
Four States 13,942 3.998 17 24 


The number of apple trees of bearing age in the states 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina was at a peak in 1924, when there were 18,88] ,06+4 
trees. This number was not materially larger than in 
either 1919 or 1909, In 1929 the number of trees of 
bearing age had fallen to 17,787,468, or about the same 
number as in 1909, By 1934 the number of trees had 
fallen to 14,968,684, and by 1939 they numbered only 
11,500,623. 

Apple trees planted to maintain the orch ards but not 
yet of bearing age, which amou inted to 8,703,638 in 1909, 
declined in each census interval since that date to 6,752,985 
in 1919; 5, 285, 424 in 1924; 3,587,293 in 1929; 2,368,092 
in 1934; and 2,187,613 in 1939. 

It is apparent, however, with a flat level of total apple 
production and an increasing trend of commercial pro- 
duction that the loss in the number of trees has been off- 
set by an increase in the yield per tree. It is further indi- 
cated that the loss in the number of trees has probably 
come largely in the non-commercial orchards. In view of 
such cross trends it is not possible to project future pro- 
duction potentialities irom the changes that have occurred 
in the tree stock. 


INCOME FROM AppLeEs 


Apples do not bulk large as a source of farm income in 
any of the Fiith District states, but in those counties 
where apple growing is a major effort, the income re- 
ceived from apples is of paramount importance. Income 
from apples for the siates as a whole is most i: mpc wrtant to 
West Virginia growers, and next most important to Vir- 
vinia growers. In the five years 1938-1942 cash income 
from the sale of apples accounted for 7.3 per cent of West 
Virginia’s total cash farm income, but over half of ¢ 
total apple income went to four counties. in Virgini 
apples accounted for 5.5 per cent of the state’s total aii 
farm income in the years 1938-1942 inclusive with 75 per 
cent of the apple income going to 16 counties. Fifty-six 
per cent of the cash income received from apples in Mary- 
land goes to 3 counties while 21 per cent of that in North 
Carolina goes to 3 counties. 

The accompanying table shows the relative importance 
of apples as a source of cash farm income in the four 
commercial apple states of the Fifth District, 

CASH FARM INCOME 
Average 1935-1942 


From % 
From All From 
Apples Sourees Apples 
$000 
1,636 S7,S45 is 
firginia ....6 oe 151,609 5.5 
West Virginia ee 3.559 AS,A74 7.3 
North Carolina TS4 0.2 
Four States 24,417 S7S,604 


bre | | 
23,557 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|. 
J 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICUMOND DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
| | (All Figures in Thousands) | | 000 omitted 
ITEMS Se ptembe r15 Che in Amount from Ausust % Che. from Mos. % Che. from | 
1943 8-43 | 1943 Aug. 1942 1043-8 Mos. "42 | 
Total Gold Dist. of Columbia | 
| | other Reserves ..... | Washington $ 435,549 +12 $3,594,008 +8 | 
| ‘ Maryland | 
| Ponds 8,708 North Carolina 
Certificates 111,764 Chavletie —12 
Billa 115,620 . Durham § +10 | 
| Total Bills & Securities.........  $ 372,913 + 43,626 + 155,226 10 
| Uncollected Items ....... 180,726 57,026 -+-°88,514 iis 
Other Assets 12,415 1,358 2,518 4-26 +38 
Total Assets ......... $1,658,550 + 220,898 +554,961 +13 
| ved. Res. Notes in Cir.......... + 46,457  +377,630 +82 
Deposits, Total +117,040  +119,263 South 
| Other Deposits ......... 17,129 1 Spart 14,169 
| teferred Availability Items ..... $ 161,948 6 Virginia 
| Portsmouth. 14,091 + 9 
| 41 REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—S5TU DISTALICT | 34,389 + 6 
! (All Figures in Thousands) | | West Virginia H 
| Bluefield ° +15 
| } 1245 | Clarksburg + 7 | 
& Agric. Loans.......... — 29,2384 Parkersburg ......... 4,378 4-21 
Estate L + 1,615 
| Ail Other Loans..... 7 
aj | Total Seeurity Holdings......... + +518,035 Cumulative figures for 12 cities not comparable with 1942 data. 
U.S. Treas. Bills > £0,615 
7 U.S. Treas. Certificates 219,457 + 168,172 
| | UE Gov, 637,328 — +194,059 | 
Obligations Gov. Guaranteed... 44,910 — 18,788 
} | Other Bonds, Stocks & See.... 67,347 - — 16,703 | | COTTON CONSUMPTION—FIFTH DISTRICT 
i | Cash Items in Process of Col..... $ 127,620 + + 27,214 | | In Bales 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank........ 837,893 + + 24,168 
| Other Assets $ 65,218 14.859 July 212,851 167,146 20,254 
Total Demand Deposits.......... $1,897,258 + 496,659 Months 1943......+. 1,483,17 
| Deposits of individuals ........ 1,087,324 905,038 Months 1942........ 1,989,980 1,488,656 177,785 
| De 290,782 + +277,263 
' | Deposits ~ State & Local Gov. 103,946 ae + 13,253 
| | De 414,950 + — 6,489 
} | | Certified Officers’ Checks.... 30,256 + 6,599 
' 
T Time 240,996 699 24,034 
| of individuals. 24,468 925 id | COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ON HAND—RBALES | 
} Other Time Deposits.......... 16,528 _- 225 4,206 
| , 4,2 
| Liabilities for Borrowed Moncy.. $- 1,000 + 250 + 1,000 
| All Other Liabilities............. $ 66,812 — 9,398 10,17 Fifth District States: 
| Total Liabilities $2,314,623 168,07 526,225 Cotton growing states: 
| *Net figures, reciprocal balances being eliminated. Cotton on hand Aug. 31 in 
(| | | “Consuming establishments 1,612,474 499,463 | 
Storage & compresses......° 7,805,851 7218730 
| United States: 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS poy sees 842,260 924,915 | 
; | 9 Baltimore Banks Consuming establishments. . 1,928,808 1,925,118 | 
ro & » 25 006 
Aug. 31,1943 July 31,1943 Aug. 31,1942 |. Storage & compresses...... 
| 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
RAYON YARN DATA 
| 


| PERIODS Number of Failures Total Liabilities 
“District U.S. Distric 


U.S. 


August 1943 July 1943 August 1942 


+> Rayon Yarn Shipments, Lbs..... 42,400,000 40,000,000 38,200,000 
Staple Fiber Shipments, Lbs.... 13,800,000 13,200,000 12,700,000 
: $ Months 1943......0 33 25,609,000 | Rayon Yarn Stocks, Lbs........ 6,200,000 - 6,400,000 7,400,000 
Months 1942........ 225 


Staple Fiber Stocks, Lbs........ 3,500,000 3,200,000 3,900,000 


| Source: Dun & Bradstreet 


75,014,000 | 
Source: Rayon Organon 


7 
| 

| | 
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| 
BUILDING PERMIT FIGURES SOFT COAL PRODUCTION IN ‘THOUSANDS OF TONS 
| 94% ugrust Chan; rom from | 
| | 1943 August 1942 Mos. 1942 
Total Valaation | 
August 1943 August i942 | 14,204 q7 3 
| Maryland | 1,406 +13 +4- $ 
Maryland —1 --12 | 
| | Sth District .... 16,167 4-7 121,220 o3 | 
} United States .. 51,700 $49,825 + 
| % in District... 3 es 
| 
RETAIL FURNITURE SALES 
Percentage Chanszes in Ausust and 5 Months 1043 


STATES Compared with 
August 1942 


Percentage change in 8 months’ sales, compared to 8 mos. in 1942 


+ 23 6 + 26 + id 


Maryland (6)® f 
Dist. of Columbia (7)®........ 4 
Virginia (28)* ...... 2 
West Virzinia +11 
| North Carolina (19)* .. +21 } 
| South Carolina (19)*.... =—1i 
Fifth District (90)*.. 
| Individual Cities 
ton, --22 —il4 } 
mond, Va., + 3 +11 | 
j Winston-Salem, N. C., +35 +22 
Greenwood, S. C., (3)*. + 9 +11 
vine | *Number of reporting firms. 
Dist. of Columbia 
} Washington $ 7,002,931 
District Totals wes $ 6,000,151 $ 9,217,950 DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
Months ..... seve $32,744,055 $61,515,491 Richmond PRaltimore Washington Other Cities District | 
. | Percentage change in August 1943 sales compared with sales in Aug. "42: | 
| + 14 — 3 — 4 + 21 + 2 | 


| Chanyre in stocks on Aug. 31, 1943, compared with st tocks on Auz. a °42: 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED + 10 — 3 — 15 

Change in outstand’s orders on Aue. 31, °43, with Aug. 31, 42: 
July 1943 Chg. from 7 Mos. % Che. from +139 140 
949 9423 "49 
July 1942 1943 7 Mos. "42 Percentage of current rec +v’bles as of Aug. 1, 1943, collected in Aug.: | 
— 14 $ 64, 386,00 0 57(49) 57(53) 60(54) 57(49) 58(52) 
- o4 —=70 | | P reeniage of instalment rec’v’bles as of Aug. 1, _— collected in Auz.: | 
+208 TO | 
= "341, "000 + = > : | Note: 1942 collection percentages in parentheses. | 

514,001 | 

-. — $300,256,000 | Maryland Dist. of Col. Virginia W.Vse. No. Carolina So. Carolina } 
Pith District.  $95,914,00 < $500,286, —— Percentage change in August 1943 sales Aug. 1942 sales, by States: | 
| 4 +15 +15 +15 | 
Percentage change in 8 months’ sales, 1943, compared with 8 mos. in "42: | 
+15 +r +138 +12 +34 | 
| 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURING } 
j | WHOLESALE TRADE, 231 FIRMS 
4 Oh | 
Aue % % Change Net sales Stocks Ratic Aug. | 
ug. rom 8 Mos. from | 

1943. 1942 1943 Mos. "4 August 1943 Aug. 31, 1943 collections 
woking & chewing to- se r | LINES compared with compared with to ace’ts | 

tes (Thousands)... +13 164,533,464 + 9 a2 94200 ug. 

(Thousands) ...... —15 3,470,685 —11 Auto supplies (12). +27 +4 42 106 | 
(Thousands of Ibs.).. +2 32,1385 +17 | Shoes (3)* ...... 

Mleetries! gooda (11)%.... 4 — 35 4 | 
Grocerica (T4)%. + 12 + 4 | 
iardware — 6 3 -~ 4 So | 

Industrial supplies (10)*.. — f +- 1l — 25 — 6 ss 
AUCTION TOBACCO MARKETING Paper & products (9)*.... + +13 11 st | 
| Tobacco & products (5)*.. + 15 + 3 we 
| Producers’ Tobacco Sz Price par hundre d Miscellaneous (75)® ...... + 9 + 2 2 +65 100 | 
STATES Aug. 1945 ius _ District Average + 3 + 3 100 | 
| South Carolina .. 34 3.32 } 
North ¢ 4 S7.55 | Source: Department of Commerce. j 
138,537,233 $59.75 $37.87 | *Number of reporting firms. 

| 


Fi 469,563 | | 
Lic 55,2 4595, | Months 1942 | 


